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Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
pible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in- 
eiligence, and the news of the day. 

Trxms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
pollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

specimen numbers willbe sent to those requesting them 
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Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address * THE: CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 








Che Oneida Association 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants Xc.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H THACKER, Superintendent. 
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Aa Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c. 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings; 
Gothic and other patterns. 

C. Exuis, Master-workman. 


an 


steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 

for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the a 

. Newuouse, Superintendent. 








sewing=Silks: ssevehente and Traders supplied 

with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O H. Mituer, C. Otps, Agents. 

an Assortment of our own 

stock. 





Traveling-Bags: 
Manufacture, from carefully selected 
Merchants supplied. 

J. Reynoups, . 
Mrs. E. Wuitrievp, Superintendents. 

Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 

Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 





Milling : Custom work done as “usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, . 
D. J. Hatt, Miller. 
} Job-Printing ‘most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the CrrcuLar Office. 
G. CAMPBELL. 





Designing ‘and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larne, Oneida Association. 


Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. ¥. 





Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW-}|. 
ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, . PUTNEY, 


Wallingford Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveliag-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
\h, ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 

The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


VT. 











Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting: 
in connection with their History, 2 summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
N.Y. 

Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Aunual Reports; (2d ard 3rd) of the 
\ Oxerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 





baPast Volumes of the Circudar,.and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
thove Publications may be sent by mail to all 
Parts of the country. 

ke Persons writing to us on business con- 
lected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 


requested to write: their name, Post-office and 


he any of the above publications, are particular: |’ 
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‘Trust in Provideuee. 
On a bridge I was standing one morning, 
And watching the current roll by, 
When suddenly into the water 
There fell an unfortunate fly. 


The fishes that swam to the surface 
Were looking for something to eat, 


Would surely afford them a treat. 


‘Poor thing!’ I exclaimed with compassion, 
‘Thy trials and dangers abound ; 

For if thou escap’st being eaten, 
Thou canst not escape being drowned.’ 


No sooner the sentence was spoken, 
Than lo, like an angel of love, 

I saw to the waters beneath me, 
A leaflet descend from above. 


It glided serene on the streamlet, 
"T'was an ark to the poor little fly ; 
Which soon to the land re-ascending, 
Spread its wings in the breezes to dry. 


That mortals should never despair ; 
For He who takes care of an insect, 
Much more of his children will care. 


And though to our short-sighted vision, 
No way of escape may appear ; 

Let us trust, for when least we expect it, 
The help of ‘ our Father’ is near. 


Anon. 
_ A 


The Worth of Mouey. 
Franklin taught the world how to make 
money. Jesus Christ instructed them 
how to spend it—what to do with money 
—which is by far the most important to 
know. Perhaps it will be said, that 
men know how to spend money by na- 
ture, but need to be educated how to make 
money. We think the very contrary is 
true. It is more natural for men in gen- 
eral to make money than to spend it.— 
They are enthusiastic and whole-souled 
in the business of accumulating—they 
take to it from attraction ; but the bus- 
iness of spending money, is a grudging, 
crucifying operation, from beginning to 
end. They need to learn of Christ that 
the whole value of money is in spending 
it, that it is fulfilling its true function 
when they can turn it to ‘advantage, on 
their soul’s account. Then it will not be 
a torment to give. ‘It is more blessed 
to give than to receive,’ and more blessed 
to spend money than to make it ; but to 
appreciate this truth, we shall have to 
forsake Franklin’s wisdom, which is 
bounded by this life, and learn of Christ, 
who was wise for both worlds. 

Suppose a man has money and wants 
to know what todo with it. Franklin 
would say, Keep what you have, and get 
all you can. But Christ signifies what 
he would have the rich man do with his 
money in the parable of the unjust stew- 
ard. ‘Make to yourselves friends with 
the mammon of unrighteousness.” The 
steward had his master’s money, and when 
he was about to be turned out of office 
he used it to buy favor for himself with 
his master’s crediturs. It was a fraudu- 
lent proceeding, but Christ commends his 
example to the children of light. The 
parable evidently applies in this way : 
Satan is lord of this world—-money is 
‘unrighteous mammon;’ the devil’s cur- 

rency,—mén are his’ stewards, i in charge 





State, as distinctly as possible. 
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And I thought that the hapless young insect 


Oh sweet was the truth that was whispered, 


offence, Christ advises him forthwith to 
use the money he has in his hands, and 
turn his master’s riches into gain for 


the things of this world, and if you have 
any of his goods on commission, make as 
much out of them as you can, pass them 
off for love, buy friendships that will re- 
ceive you into everlasting habitations 
when your stewardship ends. The Frank- 
lin school will call it squandering, but it 
is the deepest financial policy—a crafty 
speculation, if you understand it. Mon- 
ey is ‘ uncertain riches’—it will pass out 
of your hands inevitably by one means 
or another—‘ quickly,’ before it takes 
wings, convert it into love ; change it for 
something that will not fail. You will 
soon want another kind of habitation— 
use your money, so far as it will avail, to 
provide an everlasting one. ‘ We brought 
nothing into this world, and it is certain 
we can carry nothing out ;’ but we can 
‘lay up in store a good foundation against 
the time to come,’ by a faithful use of the 
unrighteous mammon committed to us 
here. And it isa blunder and folly for 
rich men to overlook their advantage, and 
let the chance go by, till suddenly they 
leave ‘the warm precints of the cheerful 
day,’ and find themselves naked and 
houseless, and unwelcomed in the shades 
of Hades. Rich men, as they grow old, 
are often tormented with the fear of pov- 
erty ; may it not be a true instinct and 
‘a shadow cast before,’ as they approach 
towards Hades, of what awaits them 
there ? 
Those who are wise in the use of money, 
will have friends in all worlds ready to 
receive them on any failure; but the 
wicked make to themselves enemies with 
the mammon of uurighteousness—ene- 
mies in heaven, where the ery of the la-] 
borers whose hire has been kept back by 
fraud, entereth into the ears of the Lord 
of Subaoth ; ; in Hades, where Dives and 
Lazarus exchange places ; and in this 
world, where they would find themselves 
friendless if by any chance they should 
become moneyless. 
A dollar earned or a dollar saved, is 
not so good as a dollar spent, in the way 
Christ advises. It is the only way to use 
this world as not abusing it. 





Contentment. 
A peaceful, quiet state of heart, one 
that is satisfied with God and the uni- 
verse, is very necessary to healthy life and 
good digestion. The misery of the world 
is occasioned by its eager craving for ex- 
tent and amount of good, instead of ap- 


has. It is full of desire for more: and 
desire, when allowed of work without sat- 
isfaction, must become diseased. Again, 
desire while unsatisfied, is necessarily a 
stimulus of wearisome activity of body and 
mind. It is only when individuals come 
into a state in which their desires are sat- 
isfied, that they can have rest, peace, and 
quietness of heart. Christ alone can at 
fy, our desires. “ Come unto me,” he 





of his treasury. Now if a person is lia-? 


thing. 
preciating and enjoying what it already | it. 
all diseases of soul and body: 
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vale upon you and learn of me; fir I 
am meek and lowly in heart; and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls. For my 


himself. Satan has the management of/yoke is easy, and my burden is light.’-- 


(Matt. 11: 28—30.) His spirit is chaste, 
quiet, and contented, and will ehasten 
our desires, until our life becomes, like 
his, peaceful and happy. Then we shall 
be in harmony with and enjoy all things. 
Salvation consists in receiving the spirit 
of Christ, and being pervaded by his life. 
Christ is the mighty One of God—far 
above all principality and power. When 
the winds and the waves were raging, he 
said, ‘Peace be still; and there was a 
great calm.’ That act only indicates 
what Christ is able to do under all cir- 
cumstances, In the raging of the winds 
and waves of spirits, when it appears as 
though all hell was let loose upon us, and 
the ship ready to sink—his power is 
above all: and by confessing his power, 
and calling upon his name, we can say, 
‘Peace, be still ;’ and there shall be a 
great calm. Every where, and under all 
circumstances, the spirit of Christ is the 
spirit of peace, and is able to command 
peace throughout the universe of God. 





Rejoice and Conquer, 
‘The joy of the Lord is your streugth.’ 
If you are in any trouble remember that. 
There is strength in joy; and if you wish 
to overcome difficulties, start with a joyful 
spirit. There is no reason why we should 
not abound in joy all the time; the deyil 
would be the sooner overcome. No mat- 
ter what the burden or conflict may be, 
our principal duty is to rejoice and be 
thankful. We had better let every thing 
else go than to lose sight of this. ‘Thou 
meetest him that rejoicest.’ 
Faith and Unbelief. 

The grace of God is all-sufficient, pt 
it is an easy thing to serve God, and grow 
in grace. We will stand, alone if need be, 
against the universe, in the assertion that 
“the ways of wisdom are ways of pleas- 
antness, and all her paths are peace.’ It 
is easy to improve, and be good, noble 
and beautiful, to him who thinks it easy, 
and hard to him only who thinks it hard. 
God responds faithfully to our confidence 
in him, and does for us ‘ exceeding abund- 
antly above all that we ask or think.’— 





And God is no respecter of persons ; he 
is and always has been, 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him than parents are to give good gifts to 
their children,’ 


‘more ready to 


Unbelief is a very horrible, disgusting 
Nothing too bad can be said of 
It is the generator and protector of 
and it 
should be associated in our minds with 
cruelty, disease, death, and the grave,— 
We should have no patience with it, but 
treat it as Christ treated the devils that 
he cast out of persons. If he had given 
them liberty, they .would probably have 
presented many plausible reasons for re- 
maining in‘statu quo ; but he told them 
to go, and ‘suffered, them not ‘to speak,’ 





says, ‘all ye that labor, ‘and are ‘teary Ta-| 


“To the spirit of faith, ‘the universe is 
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covered with the glory of sunrise in a May 
morning; but to the spirit of unbelief, 
the universe is like sunset in November— 
all is gloomy and decaying. We have 
the same universe to look at in two ways, 
and must choose between them. Let ug 
settle it in our minds as an everlasting, 
fixed ‘fact, that it is sunrise all the time, 
and adhere to it under all circumstances, 
and through all temptations to the con- 


trary. 





Faith. 

I was in such and such a situation yes- 
terday, said a simple-hearted friend. I 
wanted to go on with the Community 
business I was engaged in, but a bodily 
difficulty threatened to hinder me. I 
thought of many expedients to get along, 
but nore that I could rely on. At last, 
as I was studying what to do, the thought 
came tome, You have not asked God to 
stop that hindrance. Pretty soon it came 
to me again, You haven’t asked God. 
The third time it sounded in my heart, 
as if spoken ; and then I did ask God, 
and the hindrance was stopped at once. 
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Church Claims. 

Bishop Doane of New Jersey, has lately de- 
posed his son, the Rev. G. H. Doane, from the 
Episcopal ministry on account of his defection to 
the church of Rome. The Episcopal Churchman 
makes some very lachrymose comments on the 
case, and inclines to attribute the young man’s 
perversion to a hereditary trait of insanity. No 
such unusual explanation however is necessary. 
To a common sense observer it seems entirely 
natural that Episcopalians should drift back to- 
wards their ecclesiastical source, the church of 
Rome. Probably instead of being insane (in the 
madhouse sense) the young priest is only a little 
more sincere than those who depose him. That 
is, he finds the characteristics of Episcopalianism 
which he has been taught to reverence, more de- 
cided and original and authoritative in the Catho- 
lic church than in his own. He finds, also, that 
the latter is ecclesiastically but an offshoot from 
the former, and that whatever apostolic author- 
ity has descended to. the Episcopal church, is still 
more directly in favor of the Catholic. If his 
father is Bishop by right of apostolic descent, as 
is claimed, much more the Pope and father 
Hughes are Bishops by the same evidence. Thus 
standing on the Episcopal platform, all his con- 
victions must tend toward reconciliation with 
what he cannot but recognise as the mother 
church. 

The truth is, all Protestant churches, so far as 
they hold a shadow of the doctrine of apostolic 
transmission, snd claim descent from the Primi- 
tive church, are on a slippery foundation, and 
under a constant law of gravitation towards 
Popery. The latter has all the advantage of them 
in this line of things. They can only escape its 
claim by ignoring the formalities of organization, 
or holding them loosely, as most of the evangeli- 
cal churches do, and falling back on evidence of 
spiritual and intellectual character. 

The final way to dispose of the impusing claims 
of the Catholic church, is to meet them with the 
truth about the Second Coming. This not only 
affords a standpoint for Icgically resisting them, 
but actually overwhelms them with contempt. 
The Catholics claim to hold possession by a will. 
We show by the fact of the Second Coming at 
the close of the apostolic age, not only that no 
genuine wil! was left, but that the supposed de- 
visors are now alive, and never dreamed of con- 
stituting any body their successors. Of course 
Popery derives its pretended right of succession 
through downright forgery. The only mother 
church which the enlightened Christian can rec- 
ognize is the Apostolic Primitive church in the 


heavens. 





Fashionable Disclaimers. 
The prevalence of new ideas in relation to so- 
. Gal freedom, and the. vast amount of private 
thinking that is kept upon the subject by indi- 
viduals generally, makes occasion fors curious 
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series of disclaimers on the part of public men 
and institutions. Every body is interested in the 
matter; but every body thinks that innovation 
is unpopular; and while every body hopes that 
his neighbor is bold enough to avow a part in the 
offensive heresy, he feels bound himself to deny 
any sympathy with it whatever. The conse- 
quence is, that people are very generally found 
twitting each other with being tainted with Free 
Love notions: and this calls out a general and 
sometimes a quite superfluous amount of denial- 
Thus, the Tribune disclaims fiercely having any 
connection with the pestilent novelty. The Spir- 
itualists disclaim it. Hopedale disclaims it. The 
Fourierists disclaim it. The Ceresco Unionists 
disclaim it. Antoinette Brown, for herself and 
in behalf of the Woman’s Rights movement, is 
ready like Peter, to curse and swear that she 
knows not any doctrine opposed to the common 
view of marriage, [see her communication in a 
late Tribune,] &c., &e. It isevidently an extra- 
ordinary state of things that seems to require 
from such sources these explicit attempts to de- 
fine their position on the subject of marriage. Ten 
years ago, one would as soonhave expected from 
these persons a declaration of their innocence of 
piracy, as such a disavowal as they now make on 
the subject of Free Fove—not that the two things 
thus put together have any resemblance to each 
other, but as marking the greatness of the change 
which a short time has brought about in intro- 
ducing freedom of thought on sccial subjects. 
And it is to be observed, that in the midst of 
their most ostentatious objurgations against what 
is termed Free Love, they are generally willing 
to put in a caveat, to the effect that things are 
not exactly right in society as it is, leaving you 
to obscurely infer that they are in favor of some 
changes after all. It is richly amusing to see the 
careful trimming that is performed in some cases, 
between yes and no; the writers evidently prac- 
tising on Talleyrand’s idea, that the use of lan- 
guage is to conceal thought. After the odium of 
novelty has a little worn off from the new devel- 
opement, and Free Love comes to be recognized 
as one of the ‘causes’ of the day, it would not be 
strange if some of the present disclaimers should 
be found pushing for the very head of it. 

Here is perhaps the place for us to join with 
the rest, and put in our disclaimer. We wish 
then, to disavow all fellowship with selfish love, 
whether in marriage or out of it. There is a 
world of selfishness, idolatry and licentiousness in 
the marriage system that cries to heaven for judg- 
ment, and is becoming intolerable to earth. On 
the other hand there is undoubtedly the same 
spirit prowling about under the guise of reform, 
and claiming credence under the name of Free 
Love. This is just as bad as the other, and would 
be worse, if it were not necessarily self-limited 
and short-lived. We do not believe in any pro- 
gress without the Bible, in any revolution, social 
or other, without faith in Christ. With these for 
our proviso, we are radicals of an ultra stamp. We 
believe in Bible Communism, in fellowship with 
the Primitive church, in conforming all our social 
arrangements to their existing model, in progress 
toward the resurrection, in the realization of 
God’s kingdom on earth. This is what we mean 
by ‘Free Love,’ and we avow ic as the principle 
of our life. 





Occasion of Temptation, 

The Sabbath, as it is now kept, we are persua- 
ded, is a very demoralizing day, and for the rea- 
son, that it isa day in which people are forced 
to expedients for ‘killing time.’ It is said that 
the devil sets idlers to work, and he must be 
very busy with his suggestions Sundays. There 
is no day in the weck when persons need more 
to pray, ‘ Lead me not into temptation.’ The re- 
laxed. state of spirit which belongs to the day, is 
unfavorable to anything good. It is death to 
spiritual improvement, as muchas to bodily vigor. 
Let any one who comes under the spirit of the 
day examine his experience, and see if it is not 
the least improving portion of the week. It is 
a day when the flesh gets the most advantage, 
and tho spirit has the most resistance to keep up. 
Instead of Sunday being the grand bulwark of 
morality, as the popular saying is, we believe a 
vast amount of vice and moral degeneracy could be 
traced to its influence, for a lazy day is rain and 
sunshine to seeds of corruption. It is a day that 
has perished with the using, and God is not re- 
sponsible for the bad use that is made of its 


perpetuation. 
'*@he Spice of Lite,’ 
People in Community are exposed to otis. 





“*Pand in some instances go much higher. It is said 


jas the saying is, going onall the time. The rea- 
son of this is in the fact that a large combination, 
like a Community or an army, is capable of an in- 
finite series of evolutions and changes that a 
small organization or an individual is precluded 
from. A single soldier can only march and coun- 
termarch, while a company or a regiment can form 
into sections, platoons and line, can open, wheel, 
change front, &c. There is no end to the novel- 
ties of movement and varieties of combination 
and dispersion that are seen in an army. 

Another reason of continual variety in Commu- 
nity is, that unlike the soldiers of an army the 
members of a Community are free, and contribute 
each his individua) fund of genius or inspiration 
to the benefit of the whole. As every person is 
by nature different from every other, i. e. has his 
peculiar gift or faculty, the operation of inspira- 
tion in a united body like a Community, is to 
create a perpetual upburst of varied but harmo- 
nious surprises. One starts an operation of his 
peculiar genius that pleases all the rest, and all 
the rest in turn play their several parts, accord- 
ing to the impulse of each one’s own individuality. 
Thus ‘ there are diversities of gifts but the same 
spirit? Whoever loves variety, should learn to 
appreciate social combination. 





WNEWS OF THE WEEK, 


FOREIGN. 

The Baltic has arrived with one week’s later 
news from Europe. * Nothing new or special has 
transpired since the last arrival. The state of 
things in the Crimea remains unchanged, but the 
allies are said to be expecting another attack from 
the Russian forces. All accounts agree in stating 
that notwithstanding the combatants are in mur- 
derously close proximity, neither of them show 
any signs of giving out, but both are strengthening 
their positions and adding to their means of attack. 
Formidable preparations on one side are con- 
fronted with formidable preparations on the other, 
and when, and how this fearful drama will end, 
seems to be more uncertain thanever. It is man- 
ifestly not merely a struggle of nations for 
rights and interests, but of spiritual principalities 
for the mastery. 

The pregent difficulty between the United States 
and Denmark in regard to the Sound Dues, is ex- 
citing much attention in Europe, and is the sub- 
ject of considerable newspaper comment there. 

DOMESTIC. 

The ‘Free State men’ of Kansas have lately held 
a spirited Convention for the purpose of organizing 
themselves, defining their position, and concerting 
measures of action for the emergency in which 
they areplaced. They passed resolutions strong- 
ly in favor of making Kansas a free State, and re- 
solved to merge all minor party ties in the one 
great object of accomplishing this end, but singu- 
larly enough, oppose the admission of free negroes 
and mulattoes into the Territory. They repudiated 
the Legislature and its acts, and resolved to resist 
them by every peaceable and legal means in their 
power. They nomiated Gov. Reeder for election 
as their Representative in Congress by acclama- 
tion, and chose 4 different day for holding the 
election from that appointed by Legislature. Gov. 
Reeder was present and made an enthusiastic re- 
sponse, 

Two men are now on trial in Philadelphia for 
enlisting soldiers for the British army in the Cri- 
mea. The testimony of one of the witnesses fully 
implicates the British Minister, Mr. Crampton, 
in the matter. The witness testified to receivin 
orders from him personally, and that they ‘to- 
gether arranged the plans and mode of enlist- 


ment. 
A telegraphic dispatch from St. Louis reports 


that a great battle took place on the 3d inst. at 
Sand Hills, near the north fork of the Platte Riv- 
er, between the Sioux Indians and the entire force 
of United States troops under Gen. Harney, num- 
bering about 450 men. The battle commenced 
early in the morning and lasted several hours, 
The Indians engaged were the same that massacred 
Lieut, Grattan’s command, and a mail party. They 
fought desperately. Gen. Harney lost six men 
killed and as many wounded. The Indians had 
eighty men killed. 

The yellow fever continues its ravages in the 
cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va., without 
abatement. The distress and suffering it causes 
are represented as beyond description. The deaths 
in Norfolk average from twenty to forty a day, 





that not half-a-dozen stores are kept open in the 
city, and should the fever last much longer, it 
will be accompanied by a famine. A correspond- 


"S| American Consul at that city, to 


families there seems to be a constitutional sug. 
ceptibility to the disease, while in others there 
are great powers of resistance,’ and that‘the ne. 
groes have it much more mildly than the whites, 
or have the power of resisting its influence in g 
much greater degree.’ 

The Burlington County Grand Jury, N. J, 
have indicted for manslaughter the engineer of 
the train to which the late terrible catastrophe 
on the Camden and Amboy Railroad, in that 
State, happened. 

Three Aldermen and three Councilmen of the 
city of New York have been indicted for receiving, 
or offering to receive, bribes. 

Capt. Wright, the man who was so fearfully 
stabbed at the St. Nicholas Hote! in N. Y. city, ig 
said to be recovering. 





FACTS AND TOPICS. 


—Foreign advices say that the Pope 
1s founding a college at Rome for the education 
of English clergy. 


—The Tribune estimates that during 
the last week at least twenty-five hundred persons 
in the city of New-York alone, advertized for em. 
ployment. 


been a movement in the Plymouth church, Brook- 
lyn, towards uniting in the work started in Eng. 
land, of furnishing a million copies of the New 
Testament to the people of China, in their own 
tongue. There are 300,000 people in the Empire 
who are able to read.’ 


—We see by the papers that the State 
of New York is about to commence a suit for the 
recovery of the immense property held by the 
Corporation of Trinity church in the city of New- 
York, so long a subject of litigation between that 
Corporation and private individuals. 


—The Tamarind tree has been grown 
in Winchester, Virginia, successfully, producing 
perfect fruit. The seeds were taken from the 
preserved fruit imported into this country. 


—Late developments seem to indicate 
that an extensive and systematic effort is making 
to organize the Anti-slavery spirit aroused by 
the Kansas agitation into a new political party, 
to be called the Republican party. Wenotice that 
a Republican State Convention, consisting of' the 
more earnest anti-slavery men of the old parties, 
has lately been held in Massachusetts, and nom- 
inated a ticket for State officers, and a large and 
respectable meeting of the same character has 
been held within the week at the Tabernacle, N. Y, 
city, to select delegates for a similar Convention 
to be held at Syracuse in this State. 


—The father of Passmore Williamson 
has published a detailed account of the circum. 
stances attending the arrest and imprisonment of 
his son. It will probably do much to excite pub- 
lic sympathy in his behalf. A correspondent of 
the Tribune proposes as a testimonial of the ad, 
miration and sympathy felt for him by the peo- 
ple of the free states, and a commeioration of 





—The N. Y. Times says, ‘there has | 


| 


— 





his sufferings and sacrifices, that an Institution for 
the benefit of colored people be founded in the 
city of Philadelphia, to be called the Williamson 
Institution. 


—A beautiful portrait of Washington, 
woven in silk, and manufactured at Lyons, France, 
by Messrs. Pouson, Phillipe and Vibert, has been 
presented by them, through the medium of the 
the Corporation 
of the city of New York. 


—An American surgeon in the service 
of the Czar in Sebastopol, makes the following 
remark in a letter to his friends in this country: 
“You have no idea how much destruction om 
bomb will create, if it be a large one: and the 
French are helping us to them at present of enor 
mous dimensions and in considerable quantities; 
the effect of which is, we have considerable num 
bers of men wounded and killed every day.’ 


Preparation for Winter. 
Winter has sent his couriers ahead to let us 
know that he is coming, coming—with all bis 
stern, inflexible promptness. What shall we do l 
to get ready? How shall we keep out his chilling 
breath? Oh, how we feel it shiver under our 
sleeves and creep around our heart. Fires and 
flannels are thought of—furs and feathera—and 
what not that is warm and cozy. But those sf 
all outside things. There is a better preparation 
for winter, than furnaces and flannels, You cal 
not warm a man who has the ague with blankets. 
He will shake and quake for all your oytside.spplt- 
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as 
ances. So it is in some sense with the cold heart; 
winter will bring it discomfort in spite of every 
protection. We must pray for inward fire—for 
love. That is the preparation for winter. We 
need not dread the cold season if our hearts are 
in fellowship with Christ and the Primitive 
church, and if we have fervent love between our- 
selves. Love will convert the inclemency of the 
climate into fuel for its own increase. But if our 
life is ina cold, watery state, there are creary 
months before us. The following from an arti- 
cle in the Berean contains good ideas or this 
subject : 


“ There is a close affinity, if not an identity, be- 
tween life and heat, and between death and cold. 
The same effects can be produced upon the body 
by spiritual elements acting from within, and by 
seyeleal elements acting from without. For in- 
stance, fear makes the body tremble, and the same 
effect is produced by cold. Physical warmth is 
caused by warm affections, as really as it is by 
fire or sunshine. It is as if the life of the body 
had two surfaces—an inner and an outer—one of 
them exposed to the impressions of spiritual ele- 
ments, and the other to those of physical elements, 
and both when affected, acting upon the body in 
the same manner. The bread of this world infu- 
ses life through the outer surface, and the bread of 
heaven infuses life through the inner surface. The 
result in both cases is satisfaction and strength. 
One of the results of the condensation of life will 
be, the bringing these principles into the field a- 
gainst the powers of disease and death. When 
life shall accumulate in unity, by the centripetal 
force of love, till all hearts shall radiate and re- 
ceive a perpetual sunshine of joy, it is not unphi- 
losophical to believe that the substantial physical 
results (at least so far as health is concerned) of 
an actual amelioration of climate, will be obtained. 
Though the outer surface of life may be exposed to 
the cold of the North, yet ifthe inner surface 
dwells in the warm regions of love, as it will when 
all shall be one, the body will have many of the 
benefits of a genial climate; and in proportion as 
the action of the inner surface prevails over that 
of the outer, health will become independent of 
the external elements, and death at last will lose 
his prey.” 





A Horticultural Difficulty, 

An article in the Ontario Times, on the Morals 
of Fruit-Stealing, says that ‘the evil is so preva- 
lent in many sections of the country, as to deter 
many from attempting to cultivate fruit to any- 
thing like the extent they otherwise would’— 
Our experience so far does not warrant any such 
fearfulness. We have suffered but trifling an- 
noyance at any time, and this year less than ever, 
that is, none; unless the watching we have 
thought it best to do should be called an annoy- 
ance. And watching we expect to be able to dis- 
pense with, by and by, when by a generous policy 
sufficiently long pursued, we shall have overcome 
evil with good. The more fruit we cu!tivate, the 
more chance we shall have to make friends with 
those who know it is good. And in general, it is 
obvious, the more extensively fruit is raised, the 
less temptation there will be to robbery of or- 
chards. The following description, from the arti- 
cle above quoted, of the vexations the common 
fruit-grower is liable to, is certainly calculated to 
excite sympathy: 

A. plants a half dozen choice pear trees, and 
stakes them, and prunes and nurres them for 
eight or ten years, all on the strength of the hope 
of enjoying their delicious fruit when they come 
into bearing. And at last he has the satisfaction 
of seeing a few fine specimens of fruit growing, 
and finally ripening on each of them—he goes out 
one morning to see if some of them may not be 
ripe enough to gather, and judge of his disappoint- 
ment, you who wink at fruit-stealing, when he 
discovers that a thief has got the start of him— 
that they have all been stolen the previous night. 
Now, supposing the intrinsic value of the fruit 
thus stolen does not exceed one dollar, does the 
reader think for a moment that that is the extent 
of the injury to the person losing them? By no 
means; for A. would have preferred that five 


_, dollars worth of grain had been stolen from his 


ry—and why? simply becifuse he had wait- 
ed so long for them to grow, had watched their 
growth with so much interest, and had confident- 
ly expected (as he had a right to expect) to gath- 
erthem for his own use. Indeed, the mere 
money value of the fruit in the market is not the 
full extent of the loss he has sustained. His dis- 
appointment and vexation are not included in 
is, nor the thought, that in spite of his utmost 
vigilance in future, he has no reliable guaranty 
against a like misfortune the next season—for 
growing fruit cannot be locked up and protected 
with the ease that most kinds of property cau. 





Correspondence. 

LaGrange, Ohio, Sept. 15, 1855. 

Dear Brotuer:—We have spent une day in 
the far-famed Oberlin, the center of Finneyism, 
and I wish to tell you that I was quite well pleased 
with what I saw and felt there. First, the town 
itself is a pleasant one, and numbers (aside from 
*the thousand or more students that attend its 
colleges) nearly two thousand inhabitants, and 
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yet we were told that twenty-three years ago, 
not a building was visible near the place now cov- 
ered with houses. For miles around it was one 
dense forest. But it has grown rapidly since the 
colleges were first opened. Persons have come 
there from a distance—some from religious sym- 
pathy with Mr. Finney, and others to enjoy the 
educational privileges. One man told me he came 
400 miles, and several told similar stories. And 
there was, (as I imagined,) a religious sympathy 
and unity pervading the place that was really ed- 
ifying, and reminded me of the Community. I 
never saw 80 large a village before with only one 
meeting house. It is more common to find three 
or four in very small villages. That I thought an 
index of unity. , 

The colleges are said to be in a very flourishing 
condition at present. At the stroke of the bell 
in the morning (and, I presume, at other times 
of the day) one would think that an army had 
suddenly marched into town. Platoons of stu- 
dents are seen in every direction, walking with a 
quick step. It was a sight pleasant to see. 

If I had not been opposed to slavery before, I 
should have been after visiting Oberlin. I had 
hardly supposed that there could be so many ne- 
groes in one place, that were so intelligent and so 
good looking in every sense. It was sufficient to 
convince any one, that there is no such inherent 
difference between white and black as many con- 
tend for. Color does not seem io be especially 
regarded at Oberlin, either in the college or in 
common society. Colored students have graduat- 
ed with the highest honor, and some wealthy and 
many respectable citizens of the place are of Afri- 
can descent. You can scarcely conceive of the 
contrast between negroes that I met there and 
those one ordinarily meets, sag, in the New Eng- 
land States. In the former there was nothing re- 
pulsive—nothing that makes one fee] that he 
would rather be ‘a little way off,’ 

Altozether I thought it as good a state of soci- 
ety at Oberlin as the law could make. w. 


Chicago, Sept. 19, 1855. 

Dear Frienvs:—I have not seen much of this 
giant city of the West, but from what I have seen, 
it isa very busy place indeed. It is the focus 
of Railroads in the Western world. Over one 
hundred trains a day enter and leave the city. 
A day or two since, there were six hundred cars 
that came in and went out, on one road alone, 
And besides the Railroads, there is a vast amount 
of shipping in the harbor. It must have been a 
fearful time for vessels and steamers on the Lake 
last night. We were detained nearly four hours 
a few miles from the city, directly on the shore of 
the Lake, where the waves were dashing their 
spray against the cars continually, and the wind, 
how like fury it did blow! Oneida winds are 
tame in comparison. * * . * Just 
as I took my pencil to write, a young woman 
came into the hotel, where I was stopping’ 
and very soon she began to converse with me 
about her bad luck, &c. According to her state- 
ment, she is 19 years old—was married last 
spring—native place, Canandaigua, N. Y.,—her 
husband a mechanic at the engine business— 
came west for employment, and sent for his wife. 


She went to St. Louis to meet her husband—saw, 


him for a few moments. He did not seem to 
treat her very affectionately. He had got into 
bad company—knocked down a police-man—fled 
tu escape the officers—wife was left to take care 
of herself--pawned her trunk of clothes to pay her 
tavern bill—came to Chicago last night, anxious 
to get back to her father’s in York State. She 
has not asked me for any assistance, but would 
evidently be glad of help in some way. I preach- 
ed Christ to her some, but her mind is not 
very receptive. I accompanied her to the South- 
ern Michigan Railroad office, where she said a 
cousin of hers was one of the conductors—made 
inquiries and learned that such was the fact.— 
I have satisfied myself that the young woman has 
told me the truth about herself. We did not find 
her cousin however, and no relief offered itself at 
that depot. She said if she could get back as 
far as Detroit, she could then get home without 
difficulty. So I took her in charge again, and 
walked to the Detroit Railroad office to see what 
could be done there. I called upon the supcrin- 


‘| tendant of the road, and stated the case to him. 


He asked her if she had any money; she said she 
had not, and tears began to flow silently from 
her eyes. At first, the superintendent said he 
could do nothing for her. I told him I was a 
stranger in the place, and had providentially met 
her at the hotel where I was stopping, but be- 
lieved her to have given me an honest statement 
of the facta in ber case. Finally, the superinten- 





dent sat down and filled out a ticket for her pas- 
sage to Detroit, worth seven dollars, for which I 
thanked God and him too. I then went with 
her to the ticket office, and learned that the 
ticket was good, and as the train would not leave 
for several hours, I gave her twenty-five cents 
for purchasing something to eat, and bid her 
good-by, thanking God for success in assisting 
one of the unfortunates of the present social sys- 
tem. G. Cc. 





Overcoming Evil with Good. 

Some years ago, while in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, I went to work fora Mr. H., who 
employed about one hundred hands at 
the: steamboat engine business, and I 
found myself among a very profane and 
dissipated set of men, most of them Ger- 
mans, or other foreigners. My next 
neighbor at the work-bench, was a Ger- 
man, a swearing, drinking man. He 
was the last man employed previous to 
myself. According to the custom of those 
days, when a man began work in a 
strange shop, he was expected to treat 
all hands to drink, or ‘ pay his footing,’ 
as it was called ; and it was the place of 
the man who came last before him, to 
dun him for it. Thus it was the part of 
this German to dun me to pay my ‘ foot- 
ing.” The first day, perhaps on account 
of my respectable manners and appear- 
ance, he seemed rather shy of approach- 
ing me, On the second, he came to me, 
saying that it was time for me to get the 
hands something to drink. I knew what 
he meant, but having previously joined 
the Temperance society, I simply re- 
plied that I would go and fetch some wa- 
ter, which I did. He said no more to me 
that day. The next day he came again, 
saying that they wanted something good 
to drink. I then proposed to have some 
water with ice in it, and immediately 
started to get it, without giving him time 
to answer. For that day again his plan 
seemed disconcerted. But on the mor- 
row he came to me in a very impera- 
tive manner, saying that they wanted 
some beer. I then told him that I did 
not approve of drinking beer, but that I 
would get him water, or ice, or any thing 
else he might want, that I thought it 
proper to get. “At this he became angry 
and swore at me asa mean man. [I bore 
it quietly. He was quite noisy in talk- 
ing with the other men of the shop about 
me ; and I could see by their looks and 
manner that they all thought meanly of 
me and for some time after I was the butt 
of the shop. But I continued to act in 
a simple-hearted, open way towards them, 
treating them respectfully and kindly ag 
I had opportunity ; and by degrees their 
ill-nature subsided, and I noticed in my 
neighbor a feeling of uneasiness for having 
treated me ashe had. IfI wanted assist- 
ance in my work, or the use of a tool, 
which I often did, I was in the habit of 
asking him in a simple, respectful way 
for it ; and he could not decline, for it 
was the duty of the workmen to assist 
each other in such things. One day, 
having borrowed a tool from him, I took 
it back, saying that I was much obliged 
to him for the use of it. He turned 
round with a full heart and manner, say- 
ing, ‘You one very first-rate fellow,’ 
which expression I perceived was a great 
relief to him. After this, he proved a 
very warm and generous friend to me ; 
and it was not long before a similar 
change of feeling began to be manifest in 
the other men employed in the shop. 

‘ w. iB 
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© Riding in the Same Boat. 

We had an excursion to the river for 
catching eels last evening. We borrowed, 
a boat capable of holding six persons, 
but it was quite narrow and deep, the 
consequence of which was that we were 
in constant motion, tipping over one 
way or the other. The slightest motion 
would disturb the centre of gravity, and 
make occasion for another motion to 
right the boat. I thought that this com- 
munisation of our several centres of gravi- 
ty, which was brought about by our get- 
ting into a boat together, and the incon- 
venience which it occasioned, was a good 
illustration of Association, and the difii- 
culties attending it. In the spirit of the 
world it is comparatively easy for indi- 
viduals to walk alone. The problem ot 
keeping the centre of. gravity over the 
base is a simple one, and much practice 
makes it easy; but when individuals join 
all their interests—put all the individual 
centres of gravity into one, and then at- 
tempt to preserve the equilibrium, the 
problem is much more complex, and it 
requires the same general consultation of 
each other’s motions between individuals, 
that goes on unconsciously between the 
different members of a person’s body in 
ordinary locomotion. It is like going 
back to the little child state and learn- 
ing to walk again; but now instead of in- 
structing each member of our bodies how 
to perform its office of keeping its balance 
and moving forward as the child does— 
some power has to teach each member of 
the Association how to act his part in 
keeping the community balance, and giv- 
ing it forward motion. A wrong position 
of any member may not, to be sure, cap- 
size the Community boat, but it will in- 
evitably give it some false or sideway pos- 
ition which will more or less affect all, 
and it is somewhat of a trial to individu- 
als to feel that their peace and safety is 
more or less at the mercy of all. But not- 
withstanding all the inconveniences at- 
tending boat navigation, we find plenty of 
people who enjoy and prefer it, counting 
that its advantages far counterbalance 
the trifling troubles they encounter in 
learning boat manners, Indeed, they at- 
tain a skill which enables them to endure 
pretty severe gales ina boat. So it is 
possible, if we undertake the matter in a 
right spirit, to make a Community keep 
right side up in spite of the worst gales 
that the devil can bring upon it. 

But it requires some qualifications 
which this world does not furnish. Ore 
qualification is humility. Persons must 
cease to be individuals and become mem- 
bers: they lose that prominence and self- 
importance which is so characteristic of 
the worldly spirit. Another qualification 
is love of the truth: this is the center of 
gravity which we must ever keep upper- 
most, As the motions of persons in a 
boat must have a paramount reference to 
its center of gravity, so the actions of in- 
dividuals in Association must have con- 
stant reference to the truth. This is a 
common measure by which each one can 
gage his positipn and ascertain whether he 
is occasion of disturbance, as easily as 
one in a boat can ascertain whether it is: 
properly balanced or not. 

Another qualification which is all im- 
portant is charity. All other good quali- 
fications may serve to beautify and puff 
up individuals, but this alone is the fac- 
ulty of union which enables people to act 
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properly with reference to one another. 
It is vain for a man who has capsized a 
boat by standing in a wrong position, to 
plead that he stood perfectly erect, that 
his center of gravity had not been disturb- 
ed &c.: so it is vain for a man to plead 
that his conduct is perfectly upright— 
that he has all manner of virtue and tal- 
ent within himself if he has not love, the 
power which binds him to his fellow, and 
enables him to act in harmony with him. 
‘ By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples if ye have love one to an- 
other.’ H. J. 8. 
Wallingford Commune. 





The two following letters have been delivered 

to us for transmission through the Circular: 
Putney Commune, Sept. 25, 1855. 

Dear Sister :—Your remark to me 
when last we met, that you did not un- 
derstand what we mean by confessing 
Christ as we do, has induced me to at- 
tempt an explanation. 

The clear distinction we make between 
the two dispensations, the old, and the 
new, the law and the gospel, and the 
great and glorious change Christ’s death 
and resurrection effected in the destiny 
of men, as described in Gal. 4th, lies at 
the root, I think, of all the difference of 
opinion that exists between us. Previ- 
ous to that time the world was in a state 
of preparation ; under laws, regulations 
and discipline. The most that man 
could do, the highest state to which he 
could attain, was to receive forgiveness 
of past sins, without any hope that he 
should be kept from sinning in the fu- 
ture. The list of worthies spoken of in 
the 11th of Hebrews, who through faith 
wrought mighty acts, and obtained a 
good report yet received not the promise.’ 
The last verse of the chapter intimates 
what that promise was, ‘God having 
provided some better thing for us, &c.’— 
Christ had come in the flesh, he had 
poured out his spirit upon all flesh. It 
was the union of the human with the 
divine, not in Christ merely, but through- 
out the length and breadth of humanity. 
All flesh, however sunken and defiled by 
sin, received the inestimable gift of the 
Holy Ghost. Henceforth was proclaimed 
the joyful news, that God was reconciled 
to man, to human nature as a whole. 

It seems essential that in order to con- 
fess Christ understandingly, we should 
see clearly this distinction between the 
two Covenants, With the knowledge that 
my body is the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
I can bring to bear the whole strength of 
the Godhead, in overcoming defects of 
character. Instead of dependence on 
watching, and trying in a legal way to 
conquer them, I confess Christ, and qui- 
etly wait on him to overcome them; his 
strength is made perfect in my weakuess, 
and in due time he confesses me by giving 
me unmistakable proof that the evils 
complained of are eradicated, and false 
habits corrected. We likewise teach our 
children the availibility of a present Sav- 
ior, What is easier, or more simple, 
than to teach them that the spirit of 
Christ is in their hearts, and when Satan 
tempts them to evil, or a wrong feeling 
rises in their hearts, that this Almighty 
power of good is there too, stronger than 
the evil 2? Thus the confession of Christ 
becomes a formidable weapon, even in 
the mouth of babes and sucklings who 
are taught it, * * 


“We are not required to do some great 


thing, but only to believe. ‘God hath 
given to us eternal life, and this life is in 
his Son.’ ‘ He that hath the Son hath life.’ 
Whoever believes this and confesses it, 
will soon find an Omnipotent power at 
work within his own heart, transforming 
and creating all things new, together 
with the blessed assurance and living 
consciousness of vital and eternal union 
with Christ. Yours &c., E, Y. J. 


Oneida Commune, Sept. 24, 1855. 

Dear Sister :—When in N , I was 
in circumstances where I had constant 
need of grace to dispose of this, that, 
and the other trial, (though I had many 
comforts and blessings,) but God’s grace 
always proved sufficient, and his strength 
was made perfect in weakness. Now the 
scene is so changed, my surroundings so 
different, so like what my heart craved, 
that Iam led daily and almost hourly to 
pray for grace and meekness to bear all 
the blessings and happiness conferred up- 
on me, and to return them all to God, 
who I realize as never before, is the giver 
of every good and perfect gift. The 
thought has occurred to me that those 
living outside of the Association, but 
whose hearts are with us, may think if 
they were in our circumstances they could 








live a spiritual life with little or no effort, 
could go along with the current. But 
whosoever will enter into life, must pay 
the price—must each one for himself 
come into sympathy with the cross of 
Christ—auand this, as I heard it once de- 
fined, is the subjection of the flesh to the 
spirit. Inever felt more the need of 
prayer. Those who are in earnest will 
find here an element more favorable to 
spirituality than in isolation, because all 
things lead them to God; but all will 
prove sooner or later, that to be spiritu- 
ally minded is the only way to life and 
peace, 8 B.C. 





Opening of a Sermon. 


The following paragraphs are quoted from a ser- 
mon delivered by Bishop Doane on the Sunday after 
the late Railroad accident in New Jersey: 

It is related of the distinguished Robert 
Hall, that having written a funeral sermon from 
the words: ‘In the midst of life we are in 
death,’ he searched the Bible long to find the 
place to announce them from, and wondered 
that he could not. They are in that which is 
only not the Bible, the Book of Common Pray- 
er, and if not Scripture, were conceived and 
born of it. I venture the opinion that they 
have been uttered from more hearts within the 
last four days than any other sentence in our 
language. And I have been so perfectly pos- 
sessed with it myself, that it must be the 
theme, although it may not be the text, of 
what I say to youthis morning: * {n the midst 
of life we are in death.’ 

"You all remember how beautiful a day was 
Wednesday. We may suppose such weather 
constantly in Paradise. I spent the morning on 
our unsurpassed Green Bank with two friends, 
one of more than thirty years, who had come 
to put their children at college. They left me 
with their little son, in the most perfect enjoy- 
ment of all that makes up life, to return to 
their home in New York. In less than an hour 
I heard of what had happened on the railroad. 
I thought at once of them, and rather flew 
than ran to find their mangled bodies. God 
had preserved them perfectly uninjured.* * * 

My brethren, there can need no preacher to 
bring this mournful Providence home to your 
heart of hearts. Those nearing trains. The 
signal to break up. That carriage on the track. 
The crash. The crush. Car mounted upon 
ear, Car rushing through the midst of car. 
The cloud of dust. The storm of splinters. 
The groan. The shriek. The wail. The 
wounded. The mutilated. The crushed.— 
The torn asunder. The buried alive. That 
fearfyl row upon the bank. The hurt. The 
dying. The dead. Our public houses filled 
with the maimed and mangled. Our public 
hall a receiving vault for unknown corpses:—— 
Our private houses so many hospitals;++' 





Every man a servant. Every woman a nurse: 


Through that whole day business checked. 
The social currents all directed to one point. 
Not an act, not a word, not a thought, but of 
the wounded, of the dying, of the dead. The 
very center of our city a choked grave-yard. 
There is no human eloquence that is not beg- 
gared by such sermons as that scene preached 
to every heart. God spoke, and man was still. 
‘In the midst of life,’ all felt—-‘in the midst 
of life,’——‘ we are in death.’ 





Social Magnetism. 

A Lady Correspondent of the Home Journal, 
descants as follows upon certain mysteries of sen- 
sation, which every body recognizes as true in ex- 
perience, but. which we have not seen so well 
described before. ‘On squeezing hands’ she ex- 
claims : 

‘** What an ir mense difference it makes who 
squeezes one’s hand! <A lady may twine her 
arm around your waist, press a kiss on your 
brow, or, holding your hand in hers, toy with 
your fingers to her heart’s content, but you are 
perfectly calm and collected, and experience 
no unusual sensation, either disagreeable or 
otherwise. Perchance a gentleman whom you 
dislike or feel slightly acquainted with, ventures 
to press your hand, you snatch it quickly away, 
the indignant blood mounts to your forehead, 
and with flashing eyes you wonder ‘how the 
impertinent fellow dares todo such a thing.’ 

**You place your hand confidently in that of 
an accepted, acknowledged lover, you are not 
excited or confused, you have ceased blushing 
continually in his presence, you experience a 
feeling of quiet happiness, a ‘little heaven-up- 
on-earth sort of feeling,’ you are perfectly con- 
tented with every thing in this terrestrial world, 
especially your lover and yourself; and yet, 
withal, it is a foolish feelmg as you sit with his 
arms twined around you—that manly arm which 
is to support you through life—a soft, rosy, 
happy tint suffuses your face, as your hand is 
clasped in his; ah, it isa blissful, foolish fecl- 
ing! 

“But let some one whom you like very 
much, not an accepted lover, but one who 
may, perhaps, be one, one of these days, gent- 
ly inclose your hand in his own ; what a strange, 
wild, joyful, painful feeling thrills through you! 
the hot blood leaps, dancing, tumbling through 
your veins, rushes to your finger ends! your 
heart goes bump, bump! surely, you think, he 
must hear it throbbing! for the life of you, you 
can not speak! After letting your hand re- 
main in his just long enough to show you are 
not offended, you gently withdraw it ; but per- 
chance it is taken back again; after a faint, 
* don’t do so,’ which is answered with a still clos- 
er pressure, with downcast eyes and blushing 
check, you let the little hayd, this first, bright 
earnest of other things to come, thrilling and 
burning with this new eestatic emotion, remain 
all trembling in its resting-place.” 





The Jugglers of India. 


One morning after I had passed some days 
at Madras, I went to the ‘ garden-house’ of one 
of my English friends, to see an exhibition by 
some jugglers who had been sent for the night 
before to come up from the Black Town.— 
The jugglers of Madras are famous as the best 
in India. ‘They form a caste by themselves. 
Their skill is the result of the practice of suc- 
cessive generations, and their art is an hered- 
itary one. bi ? 24 ? % 

One of she young men began the exhibition 
with some common tricks of slight of hand, re- 
markable only from the fact that his dress and 
the ground afforded him no aids. Then an- 
other came forward, and throwing four brass 
balls into the air, kept them in constant motion, 
now making them circle round his head, now 
throwing them in opposite directions under his 
arms and over his shoulders, now chasing one 
with another, never missing the instantaneous 
chance, with incredible quickness of eye and 
quickness of hand, with incomprehensible deli- 
cacy making them wheel about him as if they 
were the obedient servants of bis will. Such 
exquisite skill makes one’s own hands feel 
clumsy and inefficient. Then followed in quick 
succession other not less remarkable feats of 
strength, agility and skill—feats on poles, with 
swords, with stones, with ribands—feats indeed 
of all sorts, and all done with an apparent ease 
that made them not less pleasant than wonder- 
ful to see. The jugglers seemed subtle and 
lithe as spirits, 

Not tied or manacled with joint or limb, 

Nor founded on the brittle strength of bone 

Like cumbrous flesh. 

But the most wonderful performance that 
we saw this morning, was a feat of pure jug- 
gling, of which I have never been able to find 
any solution. One of the old men came for- 
ward upon the graveled and hard-trodden ave- 
nue, leading with hima woman. He made 
her kneel down, tied her arms behind her, and 
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bag net made with open meshes of rope, he 
put it over the woman, and laced up the 
mouth, fastening it with knotted intertwining 
cords in such a way that it seemed an impossi- 
bility for her to extricate herself from it.— 
The man then took a closely woven wicker 
basket that narrowed toward the top, lifted the 
woman in the net from the ground, and placed 
her in it, though it was not without the exer- 
tion of some force that he could crowd her 
through the narrow mouth. Having sueceed- 
ed in getting her into the basket, im which 
from its small size, she was necessarily in a 
most cramped position, he put the cover upon 
it, and threw over it a wide strip of cloth, 
hiding it completely. Ina moment, placing 
his hand under the cloth, he drew out the net 
quite untied and disentangled. He then took 
a long, straight, sharp sword, muttered some 
words to himself while he sprinkled the dust 
upon the cloth, and put some on his forehead, 
then pulled off and threw aside the covering, 
and plunged the sword suddenly into the bas- 
ket. Prepared as in some degree we were 
for this, and knowing that it was only a de- 
ception, it was yet impossible to see it without 
a cold creeping of horror. The quiet and en- 
ergy with which he repeated his strokes, driv- 
ing the sword through and through the basket, 
while the other jugglers looked on, apparently 
as much interested as ourselves, were very 
dramatic and effective. Stopping after he had 
riddled the basket, he again scattered dust 
upon its top, lifted the lid, took up the basket 
from the ground, showed it to us empty, and 
threw it away. At the same moment we saw 
the woman approaching us from a clump of 
trees at a distance of at least fifty or sixty feet. 

Throughout the whole of this inexplicable 
feat, the old man and the woman were quite 
removed from the rest of their party. The bas- 
ket stood by itselfon the hard earth, and so 
much beneath the veranda on which we were 
sitting, that we could easily see all around it. 
By what trick our watchful eyes were closed, 
or by what means the woman invisibly escaped 
was an entire mystery, and remains unsolved. 
The feat is not a very uncommon one, but no 
one who had seen it ever gave me a clue to the 
manner in which it was performed. 





The Elephant with her Young. 

The following about a baby-elephant that was 
born recently in New York city is from the 
Sunday Times: 

** These baby-elephants are very interesting 
objects. They are perfectly formed through- 
out, and differ from their parents only in size—— 
but that difference is so amazing that it becomes 
ludicrous ; and when you see the ‘ baby’ walk- 
ing to and fro wader its mother, you cannot 
resist the impulse to laugh at the oddity of the 
comparison. And then the bulky mother’s 
care of her ‘ baby’ is so human-like and affec- 
tionate! Give the baby an apple, for instanec. 
The mother-elephant first takes it in her trunk, 
examines it closely, and then returns it to her 
infant to eat, having satisfied herself apparently 
of its innocuousness. And so with every thing 
else. The watchful care, the jealous fondness, 
the assiduous and untiring attention of the pa- 
rent-monster is eminently worthy of imitation 
by many a being who makes profession to a 
much greater share of intelligence.” 





Curious Fact ty Scrence.—Ii is a curi- 
ous fact in science that glass resists the action 
of all acids except the fluoric ; it loses nothing 
in weight by use or age; it is more capable 
than all other substances of receiving the high- 
est degree of polish; if melted several times 
over and properly cooled in the furnace, re- 
ceiving a polish almost rivaling the diamond in 
brilliancy. It is capable of receiving the 
richest colors produced from gold or other me- 
tallic coloring, and will retain its original bril- 
liancy of hue for ages. Medals, too, embodied 
in glass, can be qgade to retain forever their 
original purity and appearance.—-Life Ilius- 
trated. 





New Pranerarium.—Mr. J. W. Hatch of 
Utica, bas nearly ready a Planetarium, the larg- 
est ever constructed in the United States. In 
this model the planets are made to revolve in 
vertical orbits. These are projected on a sereen 
or inedium, behind which all the machinery is 
concealed, so that there appears no visible 
sustaining power between the planets and the 
Sun. The whole is arranged with folding cur- 
tains, by which the celestial scenery car be 
brought on with theatrical effect. The eclip- 
ses of the satellites take place as they come 
into that part of their orbits relative to the Sun 
to produce those results. The great comet of 
1680 is represented traversing an elliptic orbit 
through a cirenit of 50 feet. 
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